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Messieues,— ' 

* I address you a second letter, fearing that the 
happy news of the defeat of the Protectionist army at Frede- ' 
ricksburg, on the 13th of last month, may be employed by 
the Yankee partisans in England to stay^the action which, I 
trust, the Cotton Operatives are, ere this, engaged in taking. 

I adhere rigidly to the opinion, that the one and only wise 
course for you to take is, " that you keep strictly within the 
limits of your own particular case/' But I am here at a great 

distance from yoiL I do not know, up to this day, whether 
my former letter has reached yoiL Important events and 
changes are daily occurring, and, therefore, I think it better 
to touch upon one or two other topics, on which it may con- 
duce to your advantage that you should be instructed. 

^ Other advisers may address you — ^those who are doing so 
much and so nobly to succour you must have great authority 
with you ; — they may urge you to continue remaining quiet 
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upon the assurance of their sincere belief that your distress is 
only temporary ; they may tell you that the Yankees, once 
more fearfully repulsed in Virginia, will at last open their 
eyes to the folly of continuing a fruitless war, in which event 
your prosperity will soon revive ; that our Governors have 
not acted from mean and cowardly motives ; that the country 
seems to approve of the course they have pursued ; that you 
do not impugn it (mind, never to give to anyone the advantage 
of saying that you do impugn it, or you will immediately find 
the consideration of the question of your absolute right trans- 
ferred to the question of their policy) ; that you should acqui- 
esce in it, and hope for better times ; that repining and agita- 
tion will not lighten your burden, &c., &c., &c. 

As these and similar suggestions — offered with good inten- 
tion — ^may possibly have some effect in shaking what I hope 
will be your unanimous resolution to demand the immediate 
restoration of your right, I will now offer a few observations, 
that may tend to strengthen your resolution. 

I tell you that the Yankee Protectionists, having been 
once permitted by England to attack the South, will never 
abandon their attack until compelled to do so by the armed in- 
tervention of either England or France, or of both those 
powers combined ; that, until this event shgill take place, the 
war will continue ; that it will degenerate into a devastating 
coast warfare on the part of the Yankees, who are superior to 
the Southerners at sea, and a ravaging frontier warfare on 
their part, which wiU have the effect of keeping the Southern 
Planters from attending to the cultivation of their estates. 

You will naturally ask, Why should we credit this ? — 
Why place more confidence in the opinions and assertions 
of an unknown person than in those of so many who, at any 



rate, are known to the public by position or reputation ? I 
will tell you that, without pretending to know more about 
the matter than some others may possibly know, I neverthe- 
less profess to know all about it, and to have known it almost 
from the beginning. A pubUc duty of the most serious cha- 
racter took me to the United States in 1887, and in 1839 Mr. 
Calhoun, the great leader of the South, saw reasons for making 
known to me that the decision of the cotton-growing States 
to secede from the Federal Union at the first favourable op- 
portunity had, at that time, been irrevocably taken ; and he 
urged me to take a very prominent part in bringing about the 
opportunity. From the communications of this eminent 
statesman, T came to understand the grounds and reasons why 
the secession of the South had become an unavoidable neces- 
sity which nothing on earth could prevent ; and the nature of 
the business I had to transact, by leading me into extensive 
intercourse with many of the chief persons in the States, 
especially with the Yankees, placed me in the best possible 
condition for testing the justice of Mr. Calhoun's views. The 
necessity of my position had, moreover, compelled me to study 
with peculiar care that remarkable moral phenomenon, the 
Yankee mind and nature, and to make sure that I fell into no 
mistake in my estimate of them. 

I quitted the States in 1839, with the following settled 
convictions : — 

1. That the secession of the South from the Union was an 

absolute certainty. 

2. That the Yankee Protectionists would certainly fight 

against it to their last dollar. 

3. That the war they would wage against the South could 

only be prevented from taking place by the instant 



and unmistakeable determination of England to 
blockade their coast from Portland in Maine down 
to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 
4. That if England should permit them to begin the war, 
it could only be terminated by the armed interven- 
tion of France or England, or both unitedly. 
I have mentioned these things, in the hope of gaining 
your confidence in my judgment of the expediency of the 
course I have recommended you to take in my first letter, and 
I now come to the practical application of them. The war 
has long since arrived at the stage referred to in the fourth of 
my convictions ; and if it continues up to April next, you 
must be — you, the noblest body of operatives that the world 
has ever seen — ^you must be irretrievably ruined, broken to 
fragments, demoralised, reduced individuaUy to the greatest 
misery ; and not only this, but in your ruin you must draw 
down other great classes of operatives mother branches, because 
many of you will naturally throw yourselves on the cognate 
trades of silk, flax, wool, &c., &c., when your competition will 
necessarily produce a fall in wages throughout the whole range 
of those manufactures, and even extend beyond them, for there 
will be a surplus of labour in the manufacturing labour mar- 
ket altogether. 

Now this is the immediate prospect before yoUy and a 
million more, and I believe that it is by yoUy and by your 
action aZone, that the formidable danger of this can be 
averted. And to be of effective avail, I believe that your 
action must be immediate, earnest, decided, and unflinching : 
'* to be or not to be " is the question for yoUy and this question 
you must instantly decide. If you decide "to be" then 
organise at once — if you hesitate about organisation, you do, 



practically and in effect, decide " not to be ;" when all that 
will remain is to say with reverence " God's will be done." 

As your decision may possibly depend much upon your 
belief in the justice of my second conviction, viz., " that the 
Yankee Protectionists will fight against Southern Secession 
to their last dollar," therefore I say that I did not come to 
that conclusion in 1839 until after a most careful and com- 
prehensive survey, in the country itself, of every ingredient 
whether political, moral, productive, commercial, or naval 
which went to make up the fabric of Yankee power, and I 
have already told you that I had thoroughly dissected their 
character. 

As to the Yankee power itself, it was aU along entirely 
artificial. Its foundation had been laid for them by our own 
suicidal hands in continuing our brutal impressment law, and 
the edifice itself had been built up by theirs through the 
most rapacious system of protection and monopoly that the 
world has ever seen. And this was entirely at the cost of the 
Southern planters whom they had reduced to a state of 
pecuniary and commercial vassalage. Mr. Calhoun proved 
to me in 1839 that they annually robbed the Southerners of 
not less than 8,000,000Z., and as they have been robbing them 
ever since at the same, and even at a greater rate on an 
annually increasing produce of cotton, tobacco, turpentine, 
&c., which has doubled in quantity since 1839, you may 
judge of the amount of their spoliation in 1860. And morcr 
over they appropriated by th6ir system all the maritime 
carrying trade of the South to Europe and elsewhere. They 
are fully and fearfully aware that their wealth, power, in- 
fluence have aU along depended on the passive South, and 
that by Southern Secession they will be annihilated, never to 
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exist again. Therefore, is it that they will, and must, fight 
to their last dollar against it, and that now, maddened by 
disappointment and bursting with evil passions, they 
avowedly carry on the war to exterminate the Southerners — 
men, women, and children — and they are actually preparing 
at New Orleans to put arms into the hands of the black 
peasantry for the purpose of obtaining their co-operation in 
an enterprise so nefarious, so horrible, that history affords 
.nowhere any parallel to its atrocity. They are doing all this 
methodically, and carrying out their purpose with the cool 
and ingrained malignity of their character. 

Now, think for one moment of the diabolical exultation 
they displayed when, by sinking ships laden with stones they 
proclaimed to mankind that they had /b?* ever destroyed the 
harbour of Charleston, think of the atrocities of every sort 
which for eight months they have been systematically prac- 
tising at New Orleans, and then ask yourselves whether I 
can be wrong in my opinion that these inhuman beings will 
fight to their last dollar against Southern Secession ? They 
are fully resolved, if they cannot enjoy possession of the 
South themselves that none else shall, and are striving to 
involve it in a common ruin with themselves. 

What is to become of you if this horrid work is to con- 
tinue ? Now ask yourselves that question. 

I solemnly assure you that the atrocities I have just been 
referring to do not, in the least, surprise me. Though my 
imagination in 1839 did not, certainly, suggest to me the 
extraordinary infamies that they have perpetrated against 
women, old men, and prisoners, at Athens, Palmyra, New 
Orleans, and at many other places, yet I had been under the 
painful necessity of inspecting them so narrowly as to feel 
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satisfied at the time that there was, in the general Yankee 
mind and nature, the latent capacity for anything however 
treacherous, sanguinary, and barbarous, and that their nature 
could not fail to exhibit itself in this character whenever 
occasion might call. 

Now I say nothing to you about what in my humble 
opinion has been the duty of England to humanity at large 
during the unbridled course of these horrors. I expect 
nothing from our Governors who will palter with wisdom, 
duty, dignity, and common-sense to the last. I hope nothing 
from the public which is slow, perhaps even unwilling, to open 
its eyes and recognise the glaring necessity of the case ; and 
which is now, seemingly, flying to some poor hopes from the 
party triumph of the Democrats in the Northern States at 
the late elections, ignorant that the Democrats are the fiercest 
of protectionists and Yankee to the marrow. In this emer- 
gency as to time, I expect nothing from these parties that can 
save you. My only hope for you is in yourselves. And I 
don't hope from you as coming forward on behalf of the 
general interests of the Empire, but as coming forward for 
yourselves only, and on your own behalf al(me. You have a 
case of injury in all its points so strong — so impregnable, 
that if you but manage your affairs properly, you must con- 
quer your own salvation, and your conquest will re-establish 
the prosperity of our common country. 

Therefore, I say. Organise — Organise — for your own behoof 
alone, if you love your wives and children, and save them and 
yourselves from misery, starvation, and despair. The very 
instant you begin to move in earnest, you will put in motion 
those to whose trembling hands it has fallen to hold the 
mighty standard of England, and they must then unfurl it. 



